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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

the manner of Homer, Shakespeare, Gilbert, and others in 
treating themes connected with the late war. Natural and 
light-hearted, the volume reminds the reader agreeably of 
Captain Bruce Bairnsfeather's cartoons and the musical 
play based on them. The author manifestly is the sort 
of person one would enjoy knowing. 

The interest of John Still's poems is in their subject- 
matter. The verse that gives the volume its title, Poems 
in Captivity, was written while the author, a British officer, 
was a prisoner of the Turks. The more attractive poems, 
however, are those which deal with the history and lore of 
Ceylon, where the author formerly lived. The average 
reader knows nothing about Ceylon, and endures the too 
facile, monotonous verse to get the stories. As poetry, the 
volume is inconsequential. It is a pity it was not written 
in prose. Nelson Antrim Crawford 

ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. BARNEY'S BOOK 

Chords from Albireo, by Danford Barney. John Lane Co. 
Chords from Albireo is, perhaps, a fitting title for a book 
of poems whose qualities and their limitations it at once 
indicates. Mr. Barney's work has the effect of a passage 
of music so faintly heard as to be barely intelligible, indeed 
its very magic is sometimes due to its veiled and indefinable 
character. Like a faraway singing, heard at night from an 
open window, it haunts the imagination while teasing the 
senses, which strain forward to make out, if possible, the 
more satisfying outline of definite melody. 
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Another View of Mr. Barney's Book 

It is now nearly four years since the publication of the 
author's first book, Dust of Stars. During that period he 
has passed through the severe experience of service in France 
and of spiritual expansion in other directions; but from the 
new volume, as from the first, arises- the same veiled, if 
often tremendous, music. I say "tremendous" advisedly 
because, while the average reader, and even the hardened 
athlete, of poetry will frequently be sorely taxed to know 
what it is all about, there can be no question that this poet 
has something to say, and something somewhat bigger than 
his command of his medium will yet permit him to make as 
clear to others as it already is to himself. Everywhere is 
felt the laboring and tumult of some intelligible thing not 
yet fully delivered into language; the progress, the motion 
toward a determinate end, are all evident — the book abounds 
in gorgeous similes, organic periods of spacious verbal music, 
and an astonishing range of vocabulary; and yet the im- 
port of it all, often so nearly revealed as to appear imminent, 
somehow just fails of piercing through. The poet thinks 
he has said it at last ; but the reader, # while mysteriously 
enchanted,, remains no wiser than before. 

Take, for instance, the following lines, full of that large 
music and long flowing rhythm characteristic of all Mr. 
Barney's blank verse: 

Nay; time will come when every saint shall bear 
The gift of sense perfected in the thirst 
Of clear fulfilment; hear, and see, and touch, 
Until delight of graver ecstasies 
Garner the immortalities of earth. 
So, harmony of many instruments 
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In poignant overture must raise the thought 
In universal theme, beyond the sense 
Of this our every day, until the years 
Spin to the heavens' planetary tune, 
Beyond the casual dreamer's power to hold 
The greater vision in his common life. 

A meaning is felt in these lines almost beyond sense, they 
have the force and form of meaning, but their baffled 
thunder, upon analysis, defies translation into intelligible 
thought. The same is true of the more lyrical passages, in 
which this poet has an equal power of verbal melody : 

Where unexpected sense shall quaff 

The choiring beauty of no form, 
Or, from its peace, ride as the chaff 

Giddy on pinnacles of storm. 

Moreover, much of his work is vitiated by intolerable dilu- 
tions, the careless intrusion of cheap and outworn phrases, 
and of whole stanzas or passages which add nothing, whether 
of meaning or music, and therefore detract a great deal. 
His indebtedness to Francis Thompson and Gerard Hop- 
kins is perhaps also too evident. 

What shall be said then of a poet so inexplicably tanta- 
lizing, a poet 'who seems forever just withholding the mo- 
mentous secret with which all his utterance travails; a poet, 
moreover, who lets fall in moments of less tortured inten- 
sity such lines as, "Where the wind moved like rain myste- 
riously" ; or, of troops on parade before embarkation : 

Others shall fill the ranks where the lines of smiling men 
Marched as shadows away in the wonder of dark belief. 

Or again : 
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If he has seen the apple-blossoms sway 
In all their hallowed vesture. 

The answer is to be found in a few of the maturer poems 
scattered throughout the volume, and most frequently, per- 
haps, in the section entitled France. These latter embody 
a sensitive, yet strong and austere nature's reactions to the 
sodden tragedy of war. Life has wrung a clear cry from 
the chaotic heart of youth, and a distinct personality and a 
distinct message begin to emerge from the cloud of adolescent 
imagery. 

Few living poets have possessed to the same degree as 
Mr. Barney, with equal mastery of verbal music, the austere 
and inexorable spirituality which is so passionately revealed 
in his moments of genuine articulacy. 

John Hall fVheelock 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A PARIS LETTER 

This is my first letter from Paris. I have asked a friend 
of mine to help me choose the flowers that I present to the 
readers of Poetry out of the overgrown gardens of modern 
verse. He is also a poet and I shall tell you some day about 
his Coureur d'azur (Azure Runner). 

Some critics had fondled the hope that the war would 
bring a new sort of lyricism, and bury forever the trad- 
itional forms of French verse. But the course of poetry 
has not been changed by five years of cannon-roar. The pre- 
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